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LAIS  CABLES 

Brazil  19*40-*41  cotton  crop  -  third  official  estimate  Northern 
Brazil,  615,000  Dales;  first  estimate  Southern  Brazil,  1,8*49,000  "bales  - 
total  of  2,*46*4,000  "bales  for  all  Brazil  against  final  estimates  for  1939" 
*40  of  630,000,  1,511,000,  and  2,1+1,000  "bales,  respectively. 


Argentina  19UO-U1  cotton  crop  third  official  estimate  placed  at 
235,000  "bales  against  a  second  estimate  of  227,000  and  a  final  1939-*40 
estimate  of  362,000  bales. 


Canadian  crop  prospects  considerably  improved  in  eastern 
Provinces  "by  frequent  rains  during  the  first  half  of  July  but  little 
change  noted  in  Prairie  Provinces.    Yields  of  winter  v/heat  being  har- 
vested in  Ontario  fair  to  good.    Manitoba  crops  continue  in  generally 
excellent  condition  and  those  of  Saskatchewan  still  vary  greatly,  with 
best  prospects  in  southeast,  north,  and  around  Regina  and  Weyburn. 
Bains  greatly  needed  in  parts  of  Alberta  but  in  others  prospects  fair 
to  good.    Hail  reported  many  points  in  Prairies  with  losses  heaviest 
in  central  Alberta. 


Declared  exports  of  Spanish  pickled  olives  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Seville  ( Spain)  consular  district  for  the  month  of  May  19*4-1 
were  as  follows,  with  19*40  comoarisons  in  parentheses:     in  brine, 
312,520  gallons  (57*4,*480);  pitted  and  stuffed,  531,812  gallons  (3*48,389). 
Chese  were  composed  of  51*4-,%6  gallons  (598,020)  of  Queens  and  329,876 
gallons  (22*4,8*49)  of  Manzaniilas. 


Switzerland  condition  of  grain  crops  on  July  1  reported  as 
follows,  with  19*40  comparisons  in  parentheses,  100  indicating  excellent 
and  75  good:    Winter  wheat  82  spring  wheat  77  (77)»  winter  rye 

82  (72),  spring  rye  77  (79),  winter  barley  81  (70),  spring  barley  77 
(80),  oats  82  ( 81) . 


*     *     *     *     *     *  * 
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GRAINS 

CANADIAN  WIIEAT-CEOP 
CONDITION  DECLINES  .  .  . 

Because  of  the  generally  dry,  hot  weather  which  prevailed  during 
June  in  Canada,  the  condition  of  the  growing  wheat  crop  was  materially 
lowered,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  the  important  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  but  some  decline  was  indicated  in  all  the  Provinces  except  New 
Brunswick  and  Eritish  Columbia.    Jlanitoba  suffered  least,  since  suffi- 
cient rain  fell  to  keep  all  crops  growing  well,  and  despite  a  reduction 
of  7  points  from  the  figure  issued  May  31,  the  condition  of  wheat  on 
June  30  was  excellent  at  121  percent  of  the  long-time  average  yield  per 
acre.    Saskatchewan  was  the  most  seriously  affected;  largely  because  of 
inadequate  rainfall  the  crop  declined  during  the  month  by  21  points  to 
71  percent.    In  Alberta,  the  east-central  part  of  the  Province  border- 
ing on  Saskatchewan  suffered  considerably,  and  the  condition  of  the 
wheat  crop  was  reduced  by  18  points  to  80  percent. 


CANADA:     Condition  of  the  wheat  crop,  by  Provinces, 
on  June  30,  1941,  with  comparisons 


Province 

I     June  30, 
:  1940 

May  31, 
1941 

June  30 
\  1941 

;  Percent 

Percent 

:  Percent 

128 

'■  121 

92 

71 

98 

80 

91 

85 

100 

94 

99 

101 

100 

99 

100 

98 

95 

97 

98 

80 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa;  condition  expressed  in  percent- 
ages of  the  long-time  average  yield  per  acre, 
a/  Condition  figures  based  on  weather  factors. 

b/  Includes  condition  figures  for  Prairie  Provinces  based  on  weather 
factors. 


Since  July  1  scattered  showers  have  been  received  over  the  Prairie 
Provinces  and  heavier  rains  at  some  points  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
With  moderately  warm  weather  and  light  rains  over  most  of  the  Province, 
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crop  prospects  have  "been  veil  maintained  in  Manitoba.  Most  of  the  wheat 
has  headed  oat  and  little  grasshopper  damage  is  noted.    Conditions  in 
Saskatchewan  vsry  greatly.    Crops  on  rtubble  land  in  the  southern  and 
•central  .parts  ere  virtual  failures  "but  are  generally  good  in  other  parts, 
although  rains  are  needed  to  prevent  deterioration.    Nearly  all  the  wheat 
is  in  the  shot-blade  stage  and  is  heading  out  short  in  the  drier  areas. 
Some  loss  from  hail  was  reported  but  little  insect  damage.    Although  lo- 
cal showers  have  been  general  and  fairly  heavy  rains  fell  in  some  sections 
of  Alberta  during  the  week  ended  July  9i  moisture  shortages  are  becoming 
acute  in  ;oarts  of  the  Province.    Wheat  has  headed  out  everywhere  but  is 
most  advanced  in  the  southern  districts.    Heavy  local  damage  from  hail 
was  reported  in  western  and  southwestern  sections,  but  injury  from  in- 
sects has  been  light  this  season. 


tukisiau  imkf  crop 

A30VE  AVERAGE  .  .  . 

The  latest  unofficial  estimate  of  wheat  production  this  year  in 
Tunisia  shows  a  slight  increase  over  the  figures  reported  in  June.  The 
acreage  seeded  to  bread  wheat  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  overestimated, 
but  yields  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  previously  estimated.  Kb 
change  was  made,  however,  in  the  durum  estimate.    The  total  crop,  now 
placed  at  lU, 697,000  bushels,  compares  with  only  10,656,000  bushels  un- 
officially reported  for  19^0  and  the" 1935-1939  average  of  lU, 073,000 
bushels.    The  larger  outturn  of  bread  wheat  this  year  was  attributed  to 
the  cool  weather  of  May  and  June,  which  permitted  slow  ripening  of  the 
crop,  and  to  the  absence  of  weather  or  insect  damage. 

Prices  were  previously  fixed  for  19^-1  wheat,  effective  June  30, 
at  290  francs  per  quintal  for  bread  wheat  ( $1 . 52  per  bushel)  and  305 
francs  ($1,66)  for  durum  wheat.    The  price  of  flour  forbread  making  was 
set  at  325  francs  per  quintal  ($2.95  per  iOO  pounds)  and  that  for  ordin- 
ary semolina  at  35O  francs  ( $3. IS) , ,  while  the  official  price  of  bread  is 
3,15  francs  per  kilogram  (3  cents  per  pound).    It  was  further  reported 
that  a  Government  order  was  expected  to  be  published  that  would  provide 
for  the  declaration  of  all  stocks  of  wheat,  flour,  and  semolina  exceeding 
20  kilograms  (UU  pounds). 

It  was  expected  in  June  that  exports  from  the  19^1  crop  would  go 
to  unoccupied  Prance.    A  total  quantity  of  2,205,000  bushels  of  bread 
wheat  was  designated  for  this  purpose,  the  shipment  of  which  was  to  be 
completed  by  July  15.    A  surplus  of  around  1,200,000  bushels  of  durum 
wheat  was  also  expected  to  go  to  the  same  destination. 

iTet  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour  as  grain,  from  Tunisia 
during  1935-36  to  1938-39  averaged  nearly  3,5  million  bushels  a  year. 
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Trade  figures  for  1939-40  have  not  been  received,  but  production  in  1939  was  of 
record  size,  totaling  18,555,000  bushels.    The  greater  part  of  the  wheat  ex- 
ported by  Tunisia  in  the  past  has  gone  to  Trance. 


TUNISIA:  Acreage,  production,  and  exports  of  wheat, 
 average  1935-1939,  annual  1940  and  1941  


Year  of  harvest 

: 

• 
* 

 ^    j  _y  j   —  — 

Acreage 

• 
t 

: 

Production 

Net  exports  a/ 

• 
• 

1,000  acres 

« 
• 

1,000  bushels 

',  1,000  bushels 

2,026 
1,221 
2,404 
1,665 
2,104 

: 

16,902  ! 
8,084 

17,637 
13,962 

1^,555 

;  5,610 
!  b/  626 
i  ~  4,962 

!  3.976 

• 

* 
: 

• 

• 

• 
* 

Average   

• 

1,064 

* 
• 

15,028 

:  3,480 

1940  c/  

1.359 
1,322 

• 

10,656 
14,697 

* 
« 

• 
• 

• 

t 
• 

»    »  

Compiled  from  official  statistics,  except  as  noted, 
a/  Hour  included  in  terms  of  grain;  July-June  marketing  year, 
b/  Net  imports. 

c/  Unofficial  estimates  based  on  best  available  information. 


GRAIN  STATISTICS  .  .  . 


WHEAT,  INCLUDING  FLOUR:    Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries, 
as  given  by  current  trade  sources,  1938-39  to  1941-42  


Country 

!  Total 
\  shipments 

!      Shipments  1941 
{         week  ended 

{  Shipments 
5    July  1  -  July  12 

51938-39:1939-40 

:June  28 

{July  5 

:July  12 

51940-41 

:  1941-42 

Australia  j 

Soviet  Union   

Danube  &  Bulgaria  c/i 
British  India .a/.  .7. ! 

{1,000    :  1,000 
(bushels: bushels 

l  1,000 
i bushels 

5  1,000 
!  bushels! 

!  1,000 
[bushels' 

:  1,000 

!  bushels! 

!  1,000 
bushels 

.245,296:209,872! 
:114,272:173.776. 
.102,116:     b/  ; 
39,82.4: 

52,848:  39,616; 
dlO,097:  '  -  ! 

-  5.193' 

!  1,800! 

.  6,964i 
:  1,734: 

6  ,  593! 
1.550: 

7,379: 
:  6,135: 

13.557 
3,284 

Total  above  ; 

• 

564,453:'  i 

,e/  let 
13.514:  16 ,841 

Total  European  a/. . . ; 
Total  ex-European  a/: 

4^0,784: 

• 

• 

146,760:  : 

• 
• 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources, 
a/  Broomhall»s  Com  Trade  News.     b/  Not  available. 


c/  Black  Sea  shipments  only;  no  figures  for  current  weeks, 
d/  Official.       e/  North  America  and  Argentina  only. 
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GRaIKSj    Weekly  aver  .ge  closing  pries  per  "bushel ,  future  delivery, 

at  .lead jjig-  markets,  1940^19^1 


i  Wheat 

!             ■  Com 

Week  ended    :    Chicago       :  Vimiipeg  . 

: Buenos  Aires 

:  Chicago 

:3uenos  Aires 

•  t          :  l$)4l  :  19140  :  1941 

:  19 40  :  1941 

;  1Q40 

:  19U1 

i  19 MO  :  19U1  aj 

j Cents  : Cents  : Cents  : Cents 

! Cents  ; Cents  ! 

[Cents 

:  XSent  s 

[Cents  : Cents 

I>ow  b/  :    75   :  100    :     67  :c/  6s  : 

d/  75  :     57  : 
d/  70  :     55  ! 

;      b2  ! 
!     53  : 

7b  i 
•     75  ' 

e/  33  »  27 
e/  32  :  26 

: 

September 

!  IO3 
!  102 
.  106  i 
!  105 

107  : 

:     09  iff  70  i 

!       67  Iff  70  ! 
!       67   Iff  70  J 

:     67  i     bS  : 
i     $7  :     71  : 

-d/  70  :     55  ! 
d/  71  s     55  : 
d/  73  :     55  i 
id/  75  *     57  : 
,d/  74  :      5b  s 

61  J 

,       60  ! 

:     59  J 
!     58  i 
L    58  J 

75  « 
-  75  J 
.  7b  : 
!     76  : 

76  : 

f/  32  :  27 
f  /  32  :  27 
f/  32  :  27 
V,  33  i  26 
d/  33  :  2b 

Corn  price?:  at  3uenos  Aires  compiled  from  ITew  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
prices  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,    a/  Official  price,    b/  Junt 
1941 1  and  corresponding  date?;  for  I9U0.  c/  July  and  September  futures, 
futures,    e/  July-Augur: t  futures,    f /  July  futures. 

3;  all  other 
5  1  to  July  12, 
,  d/  August 

Commodity 

and 
country 


SSS23  OEAIiTS:    Movement  from  ->rincinal  exporting  countries, 

July  1*2,  19^1  


•  Yearly  exports 


J.93S-39"l95?-'-?0 


:  1,000  :  1,000 
SASLSYjSSPOPJDS:  c/  I  bushels  {bushel  a 


United  State 

Canada   

Argent  ina  . . 
Danube  &  TJ.b 

Eotal   

0A2S,  E2CP0PJES*  c/ 
United  States  T. . 

Canada  

Argentina  

Danube  &  U.S.S.P.. : 

SoteSL   

oom<  EZPOHCS:  d/ 
United  States  . . . 
Danube  &  U, 3.S.H. 

Argentina  

South  Africa  .... 
Sotal 
COBIC,  IMPORTS:  a/ 
JJnited  States. ... 


....  11,215 
10,537 

9,35o 
S.R.t  26,005 


3,113 


5,106 
I3.73S 
19,379 
30 


38,253 


3^.3o9 
19,6?.9 
142,86° 


222,858 


1&2 


5,532 
13.^38 
18,628 
^,297 


39,795 


1,429 
2^,330 

27,624 


2^30 


",633 


44,  284 

5,104 
87,766 


152,853 


.10 


Shipment  s 


we  ;  iC 


June  28 | July  5 


1,000  :  1,000 
bushel s : bushels 


o2 
0 


0 


0 

291 

0 


m  a. 


July  12 


1,000 

bushels 


Compiled  from  official  sad  trade  Sources,  a/  Weeks  shown  ar 
W  Preliminary,  c/  Year  beginning  July  1.  ~d/  Year  beginni 


Exports  so  far  reported 
'    19 39-40:19 to-ia 


July  1 


Apr..  30 
May.  31 
May  17 
July  12 


Apr,  30 
May  31 
July  12 
July  12 


/ 


r,ooo  :  1:000 

bushel s : bushel s 
581 

^-.237 
1,000_. 

IS 


13,125 
17.199 

M*7 


37,928 


1,231 
21#7b7 
27,913 

 12. 


1,019 

13,807 
4,026 
0 


Oct.l  to 


l  50,981*  IS, 852. 


Apr.  30 
July  12 
July  12 
July  12 


Apr.  30 


26,U$4: 
4,729: 
89,570: 
lV7jj5g 


8,125 
0 

19,782 
0 


135,^98:  27,907- 


;20: 


32L 


e  nearest  to  date  e'.-ov/n. 
g  October  1, 


*  *  ^  *  *  *  * 
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CHINESE  PEANUT  EXPORTS 
FAIRLY  WELL  MAINTAINED  .  .  . 

Peanut  exports  from  China  held  up  remarkably  well  despite 
disturbed  trade  conditions  during  the  first  6  months  (November-April) 
of  the  1940-41  marketing  year,  according  to  information  received  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Although  total  export  figures 
for  the  6  months  under  review  indicate  an  increase  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  actual  shipments  to  foreign  countries  were 
smaller  as  substantial  quantities  included  were,  in  reality,  domestic 
shipments  having  been  made  to  South  China  via  Japanese  ports  and  Hong- 
Kong.    The  most  serious  blow  to  the  peanut  trade  this  season  was  the 
Canadian  Government's  requirement  of  an  import  license  for  peanut  ker- 
nels.   All  exports  to  European  countries  have  ceased  except  for  kernels 
and  peanut  oil  which  have  been  shipped  to  Germany  via  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.    South  American  countries  have  not  developed  as  a  market  for 
Chinese  peanuts  as  was  anticipated, 

CHINA:    Exports  of  peanuts  and  oil  to  foreign  countries, 
,    November  through  April,  1937-38  to  1940-41 


 (Expressed  in  kernel  equivalents  a/  )  

Item                :  1937-38     :      1938-39    j  1939-40     \  1940-41 

i  1.000  pounds  :  1.000  pounds1  1.000  pounds  j  1.  000  pounds 

Unshelled..   9,468     i      30,181     \  4,027      !  4,394 

Kernels   18,932     :'      46,645      \  28,017       !  66,690 

Oil   29.981     :      98.573      j  69.436       j  57.899 

Total   ;-. v.-  58,381     j    175,399      :  101,480      \  128,983 


American  consulate-,  Tsingtao. 

a/ -Conversion  rates  used:  for  unshelled  peanuts ' 0.69 ;' for  peanut  oil 

2.63.  1   •-• 

•  Some  revival  of  the  domestic  trade  between  North  China  and  South 
China  ports  has  occurred  with  Japanese  firms  having  practically  a  monop- 
oly.   Trade  between,  Tsingtao  and"  Shanghai  was'  totally  cut'  Off'  for  a  time 
because  Japanese  authorities  reserved  this  business  for  themselves. 
Arrangements,,  ha. ve  recently  been  made,  however, "  with  Tsingtao  exporters 
whereby  Chinese  may  participate  up  to  70  percent'  of  the  trade  with  Shang- 
hai.   The;  trade  in  peanuts  with  South  China  ports  is  barred  to  Chinese 
companies^  and  this  in  effect  reserves  the  greatest' portion  of.  the 
domestic  business  to  Japanese  firms.   *  '  - 

Among  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  peanut  exports  in -North  China 
during  the  first  half  of  the  1940-41  season  have  been  the  rise  in  the 
link  exchange  rate  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes,  the  high  prices 
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locally  for  peanuts  which  forced  up  quotations  to  foreign  buyers,  and 
the  shortage  of  "import  cover"  on  the  link  exchange  "basis."   Imports  into 
North  China  have  "been  on  a  restricted  "basis  since  July  1940  and  since 
exports  must  "be  linked  with  imports,  it  Often  happened  that  when  an  .ex- 
porter was  in  a  position  to  make  a  sale  abroad  he  was  unable  to  find  an 
importer  with  the  necessary  amount  of  foreign  exchange  with  whom  he  could 
link  the  transaction.     This  was  especially  true  in  the  peanut-oil  export 
trade  where  large  amounts  of  foreign  currency  are  required  for  a  single 
shipment.  : 

During  the  last  half  (May-October)  of  the  1940-41  marketing  year 
peanut  exports  from  China  are  not  expected  to  be  large,    Canadian  import- 
ers of  kernels  have  about  exhausted  their  quota  of  peanuts  from  China. 
The  present  high  link-exchange  rate  and  the  lack  of  import  cover  make  it 
difficult  for  the  exporter  to  conclude  new  contracts.    Lack  of  shipping, 
facilities  between  North  China  and  foreign  countries  and  South  China 
ports  is  also  a  factor  in  making  business  more  difficult. 

The  1940  Chinese  peanut  harvest  was  considered  normal.    Reliable  ' 
production  estimates  are  not  available  but  the  Chinese  crop  is  known  to 
be  very  large  as  peanuts  are  grown  in  every  province  and  peanuts  and 
peanut  oil  are  extensively  consumed  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  North 
China,  principally  Shantung  Province  and  to  some  extent  Honan  and  Eopei 
Provinces,  is  the  surplus  area.     South  China,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
always  a  deficit  vegetable-oil  area. 


CHINA:    Exports  of  unshelled  peanuts  by  countries, 
November  through  April.   1937-38  to  1940-41 


Country  : 

1937-38  ■ 

1938-39  j 

1939-40  : 

1940-41 

1, 000  j 

1,000 

1,000  : 

.1,.0Q0  . 

pounds  : 

pounds ■  « 

pounds  : 

pounds 

1,281  : 

2,568.  J 

40  : 

2, 274  i 

1,970 

2,727 

694  : 

3,417  i 

3,  346 

6,886  i 

67  ■ 

369 

1,950 

1,413 

1,382 

1,379 

416 

227 

93 

1,518 

i  22 

;  145 

35 

!  3,239 

;  438 

127 

3,035 

j  16,946 

j  899 

j     2, 364 

Kwantung  Leased  Territory  . . . 

!  112 

!  459. 

612 

\  4.641 

!  1.978 

i  598 

—  ;  1 —                                     ,  .  ,  ..  ,   ,   ■  ■  (■  ■ 

13, 722 

';  43,741 

:  5,836 

:  6,368 

American  consulate,  Tsingtao. 
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Exports  of  unshelled  peanuts  from  China -during  the  6  .months* 
period,  although  slightly  above  last  year,  are  much  "below  normal  on 
account  of  disrupted  shipping  facilities  to  European  markets.  Canada 
this  season  has  "been  the  only  important  market.    The  declared  exports 
for  the  United  States  are  believed  to  have  "been  primarily  destined  for 
Canada  as  imports  into  this  country  have  been  small. 

Exports  of  shelled  peanuts  this  season  appear  to  be  much, larger 
than  in  recent  years  but  the  bulk  of  the  exports  were  declared  for. 
Taiwan;    These  peanuts  were  in  reality  destined  for  South  Cnina.and, 
therefore,  should  be  counted  as  domestic  trade.    Transshipment  of  cargo 
at  Taiwan,  permitted  only  by  Japanese  shippers,  is  one  method  used  to 
circumvent  regulations  imposed  by  Japanese  authorities  on  trade  with 
South  China.    Shipments  to  Germany  increased  substantially  during,  the 
6  months'  period  this  season.    In  addition  to  those  declared  for  Germany, 
it  is  believed  that  exports  to  the  Kwantung' Leased  Territory  were  also-, 
made  to  the  Reich  as  Kwantung  is  a  substantial  exporter  of  peanuts. 


CHINA:  Exports  of  peanut  kernels,  November  through  April, 
 1937-38  to  1940-41  


Country 

I  1937-38 

1938-39  \ 

1939-40  j 

1940-41 

\  1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

\  pounds 

pounds  • 

pounds 

pounds 

10,326; 

15,261 

14,001  " 

Chile   

1,277; 

4 , 174 

4,288 

30 , 814 

1,970: 

6 , 239 

640 

2,711 

.J  1,929 

600 

.";  8,168 

3,608 

4,075 

4,986 

4 

9,687 

i  1,718 

4,388 

3,408 

!  608 

Philippine  Islands   

. . :  319 

293 

■  .  93 

.147 

73 

528 

. . :  397 

;  361 

■  254 

;  980 

:  5,787 

I  3,562 

4,489 

Total   

46,644 

28,017 

;  66,690 

American  consulate,  Tsingtao. 

Peanut-oil  exports  during  the  first 

half  of  the  1940-41 

season 

were  smaller  than  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  the  decreased  takings  by  Canada.    It  is  believed  that  the 
bulk  of  the  peanut  oil  declared  for  the  United  States  was  also  taken  by 
Canada.    Exports  to  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  were  reported  as 
destined  for  Germany. 
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CHI  HA:    Exports  of  peanut  oil,  by  countries, 
November  through  April ,  1937-38  to  1940-41 


Country 

i  1937-38  : 

1938-39  ■ 

1939-40 

1940-41 

;  l.ooo 

pounds 

2,362 
8,896 

24 
118 

1,000 
pounds 
5,229 

7,778 
5,783 
<d,yoo 
819 
10,999 
27 
3,879 

1,000 
pounds 
3,415 

j  112 

1,521 

\  30 
\  17,940 
1  510 
:  2,562 

1,000 
pounds 
1,702 
901 
140 
4,914 

37 

10,426 
2,900 
701 

Taiwan  

Kwantung  Leased  Territory   

11,400 

37,480 

:  26,402 

22,015 

American  consulate,  Tsingtao. 


Peanut  prices  at  Tsingtao  have  had  wide  fluctuations  during  the 
first  half  of  the  current  marketing  season.    These  were  caused  by  such 
factors  as  variation  in  the  value  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes, 
difficulty  in  securing  import  cover  on  the  link  exchange  basis,  disturbed 
conditions  in  markets  abroad,  and  restrictions  placed  on  the  trade  "oetween 
Horth  China  and  Shanghai  and  South  China  ports.    Peanut  prices  have  been 
uniformly  higher  this  season  than  a  year  ago  while  peanut  oil  has  had 
wide  fluctuations. 


CHI HA:  Peanut  quotations  at  Tsingtao,  c.  and  f.  Seattle 
 (Per  100  pounds  in  United  States  dollars)  


Item 


Oil  , 
Meal 


October  31 

April 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

2.35 

3.00 

3.70 

4.88 

2.30 

2.90 

3.40  ! 

4.52 

3.15 

5.00 

3.70 

5.47 

1.125 

1.30 

1.40 

\  1.73 

American  consulate,  Tsingtao. 


Stocks  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  on  hand  on  May  1  were  not  large. 
A  large  part  of  this  season's  crop  has  been  consumed  in  the  interior. 
By  crashing  the  kernels  in  hand  presses,  the  farmers  have  a  ready  supply 
of  cooking  oil  and  cake  available  for  feed  or  fertilizer.    Many  sections 
of  the  interior  have  not  shipped  peanuts  to  e:qport  centers  this  season 
because  of  guerilla  interference. 
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PERU  I'iAINTAlNS 
EEA7Y  COTTON  EXPORTS 
TO  JAPAN  .  .  . 

Exports  of  Peruvian  cotton  during  the  first  5  months  of  1941 
amounted  to  l64, $31  hales  compared  with  95,902  hales  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  19^0,  according  to  information  recei-ce  d  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Shipments  to  Japan  represented  J2  per- 
cent of  the  19U1  total  while  those  to  the  United  Kingdom,  previously  the 
largest  market  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  l6,  194l) ,  declined 
to  about  6  percent  of  the  total. 

PERU:    Cotton  exports,  by  countries  of  destination, 
May,  and  January-May,  19^0  and  19^-1 
  (In  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


:  May  ;  January  -  May 

 Country  ;  1  1      f  jZBQgj  ; 

!  Bales    :  Bales    :  Bales    :  Bales 

•  •  ■  • 

United  Kingdom  :  7 ,g4S  .  2,041  i  59,249  :  3,70% 

Belgium  :  975  :  353  :  2,713  •  0 

Prance   :  0  :  0  i  3,229  :  0 

Italy  :  2,091  :  0  :  9,932  :  0 

Netherlands   :  354  :  0  :  4,217  :  0 

Chile   :  1,023  :  1,689  :  M69  :  5,352 

Colombia  :  hi  3  :  1,649  \  6l6  :  6,380 

Japan   i  415  :  10,829  :  6,347  •  118, £05 

China  ;  919  ;  0  :  1,222  :  7,134 

United  States   :  4l6  :  225  :  2,433  :  2»1^3 

Other  countries   :  396  :  225  :  1,875  :  15,772 


•  »  »  . 

Iota!   :    14,850  :    17,011  :    95,902  :  164,931 


Compiled  from  trade  sources. 

Sales  of  about  15^,000  bales  of  the  1941  crop  (for  immediate  and 
forward  delivery)  had  been  registered  with  the  Peruvian  Cotton  Exchange 
by  June  19,  and  together  with  unrecorded  sales  amounted  to  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  19U1  crop.    On  the  same  date  in  1940,  sales  of 
over  SO  percent  of  the  total  production  had  been  registered  with  the 
Exchange.    Quotations  for  Sanguis  averaged  about  55.12  sols  per  quintal 
(8.36  cents  per  pound)  in  April  against  54.69  sols  (S.3O  cents)  for 
March  and  5S.55  sols  (9.36  cents)  for  April  1940.    Stocks  at  ports, 
principally  new-crop  cotton,  amounted  to  about  98,000  bales  on  June  19 
and  were  increasing  rapidly  as  Peruvian  cotton  reaches  the  market  in 
greatest  volume  from  May  to  August. 
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Crop  conditions  have  been  saHsfactorj'  in  all  region?  except  the 
lea  Valley  where  a  shortage  of  water  has  "been  detrimental.    The  cotton 
crop  now  "being  picked  is  believed  to  "be  at  least  as  large  as  last  year*e 
crop  of  382,900  "bales. 


AUSTRALIA  HTCB3&SES 

3OTTY  PAYIOTTS 

TO  COTTON  GR0W3RS  .  .  . 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  amendment  to  the  Baw  Cotton  Bounty  Act 
of  19*40,  Australian  cotton  farmers  are  guaranteed  a  return  from  their 

and  1942-^4-3  crops  (seed  and  lint),  equal  to  12.5  pence  (l6.8 
cents)  per  pound  of  lint,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office 
of  foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prices  received  "by  producers  for  the 
19*40~*+1  cotton  were  equivalent  to  about  15.8  cents,  including  bounty  pay- 
ments.   Prior  to  the  closing  of  the  Liverpool  market,  "bounty  payments; 
were  determined  by  spot  quotations  for  American  middling  7/8  inch  at  Liver- 
pool and  were  increased  or  reduced  conversely  with  price  changes  on  that 
market.    (See  Poreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  lb,  19*40.)    In  recent 
months,  bounty  payments  have  been  based  on  prices  of  Brazilian  cotton. 
Since  the  price  of  Brazilian  is  lower  than  that  for  American,  the  payments 
to  cotton  producers  are  larger  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  _ 

The  use  of  domestic  cotton  by  Australian  spinners  is  entirely 
voluntary  and  is  encouraged  only  by  price  differences.    The  availability 
of  large  supplies  of  Brazilian  cotton  at  relatively  low  prices  made  it 
difficult  for  Australian  farmers  to  market  their  cotton  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  subsidy.    The  higher  bounty  payments  for  19*41  and  19*42  were  con- 
sidered necessary  to  assure  cotton  growers  a  net  return  high  enough  to 
encourage  increased  cotton  production  for  wartime  requirements. 

Australia's  19*40-*41  cotton  crop  (all  grown  in  Queensland)  picked 
from  March  to  June  is  estimated  unofficially  at  15,000  bales  against 
3,600  bales  in  1939~*40.    In  addition  to  bounty  payments,  the  Government 
is  endeavoring  to  encourage  greater  cotton  production  by  extension  of 
irrigation  facilities  to  the  cotton  fields.    Out  of  a  total  of  about 
*41 , 500  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  1939  -*40  only  1,200  acres  were  irrigated. 
Domestic  consumption  of  raw  cotton  now  totals  over  70,000  bales  annually 
and  the  mill  industry  is  still  expanding  to  meet  wartime  requirements 
for  cotton  manufacturers.    The  entire  domestic  crop,  mostly  American 
type  cotton  is  used  in  Australia  and  the  deficiency  is  normally  made  up 
of  imports  of  nearly  equal  quantities  from  the  United  States  and  British 
India.    Since  annual  imports  of  cotton  textiles  into  Australia  are 
equivalent  to  about  300,000  bales  of  raw  cotton  -.here  is  little  immediate 
possibility  of  overerpansion  either  by  Australian  cotton  growers  or  manu- 
facturers. 
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Hie  textile  industry  of  Spain,  like  other  European  countries,  is 
experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  raw  materials  mostly  raw  cotton. 
Unlike  the  rest  of  the  textile  industry  in  Spain,  which  is  operating  at 
less  than  one-half  of  normal  capacity,  the  rayon  "branch  is  reported  to 
he  rapidly  increasing  production.    According  to  Spanish  trade  estimates, 
rayon  production  last  year  slightly  exceeded  production  prior  to  the 
Spanish  civil  war.    The  proportionate  number  of  workers  effected,  how- 
ever, is  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  textile  workers. 

Eayon  production,  nevertheless,  would  be  even  greater  if  the 
manufacturing  plants  could  secure  a  larger  supply  cf  raw  materials.  The 
principal  suppliers  of  wood  pulp  for  Spain's  rayon  industry  are  the 
United  States,  Scandinavia,  and  eastern  Europe. 

There  are  three  plants  engaged  in  rayon  filament  production  with 
full  capacity  estimated  at  about  16,500,000  pounds  (equivalent  to  approx- 
imately 38,800  bales  of  cotton)  per  annum.    All  three  plants  use  the 
viscose  process  of  manufacturing  rayon.    Staple  fiber  is  not  produced 
in  Spain  except  experimentally, 

Bayon  filament  produced  by  the  acetate  and  cupro-ammonium 
processes  has  to  be  imported.    Prior  to  the  Spanish  civil  war  large 
quantities  of  'rayon  produced  by  these  processes  were  imported  from  Italy 
and  Japan, 

Two  new  companies  were  formed  daring  1940  for  the  production  of 
rayon  filament  and  also  staple  fiber  but,  through  May  of  this  year,  con- 
struction of  these  plants  had  not  been  started.     These  companies  planned 
to  use  domestically  produced  pulp,  mainly  from  eucalyptus  trees  and  from 
straw. 

Raw  material  for  the  three  existing  plants  is  furnished  in  part 
by  the  United  States.     It  is  stated  that  considerably  more  could  be 
furnished  if  American  exporters  were  able  to  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  payment  of  their  exports.     The  manufacturers  in  Spain  desire 
to  purchase  American  wood  pulp  in  greater  quantities  than  they  are  able 
to  obtain  with  import  permits  or  dollar  exchange  to  cover  the  purchases. 

Other  supplies  of  wood  pulp  are  arriving  from  Norway  overland 
through  Germany.     These  materials  are  obtained  in  exchange,  through  a 
German  supervised  clearing  arrangement,  for  Spanish  wines,  cork,  fruit 
pulp,  and  other  Spanish  products  on  which  the  Spanish  and  German 
Governments  agreed.    Sweden  and  Slovakia  also  furnish  part  of  the  wood 
pulp  needed  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  necessary  raw  material  is 
produced  within  the  country  from  eucalyptus  wood,  straw,  esparato 
grass  and  other  fibers. 
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Production  of  rayon  was  started,  in  Spain  about  1914  "but  actual 
production  on  a  commercial  basis  did  not  begin  until  1922.    Since  then 
it  has  steadily  increased,  having  tripled  between  1928  and  1930.  Spain 
has  followed  the  world  trend  in  rayon  production  and  usually  accounts 
for  approximately  1  percent  of  the  rayon  filament  produced  in  the 
world. 

SPAIN j    Production  of  rayon  yarn,  1922-1940 


Year 


Production 

of  rayon 
filament 


Year 


Production 
of  rayon 
filament 


1,000  pounds 


1922   

165 

1932 

1923   

180 

1933 

170 

;  1934 

185 

1935 

250 

I  1936 

1927   

315 

:  1937 

1928   

1,100 

1  1938 

1,980 

;  1939 

1930   

3,350 

i  1940 

1931   

3,600 

1,000  pounds 

4,750 
5,050 
5,550 
8,150 
6,690 
2,900 
1,180 
3,090 
7,500 


Compiled  from  Rayon  Or'ganon,  June  1941,  published  by  Textile  Economics 
Bureau,  Inc.,  Hew  York  City. 

Before  the  Spanish  civil  war  domestic  production  of  rayon  filament 
had  reached  80  percent  of  the  total  consumption  in  Spain.    In  1940  pro- 
duction was  officially  estimated  at  6,63.4,000  pounds  but  reliable 
Spanish  trade  sources  state  that  actual  production  amounted  to  7,496,000 
pounds,  equivalent  to  about  18,000  bales  of  raw  cotton,  thus  exceeding  • 
the  pre-war  1935  trade  figure.    When  normal  conditions  again  prevail, 
it  is  believed  that  production  will  gradually  continue  to  increase.  The 
entire  production  is  domestically  consumed  and  is  proportioned  to  the 
various  sections  of  the  industry. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  rayon  industry  depends  principally  on 
the  ability  of  the  producers  to  secure  the  necessary  raw  materials.  It 
is  reported  that  the  industry  is  experiencing  great  difficulty  in 
securing  wood  pulp  from  the  United  States.    Some  wood  pulp  is  coming  from 
northern  Europe  but  it  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  industry  operating  at 
last  year's  rate  of  production. 
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TOBACCO 

TOBACCO  SHORTAGE  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 
INCREASES  DOMESTIC  CROP   

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  7.5  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were 
harvested  in  British  Malaya  in  1940  from  an  area  of  6,000  or  7,000  acres,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
This  crop  represents  an  increase  of  at out  19  percent  over  1939  when  produc- 
tion was  estimated  at  6.3  million  pounds.    Tobacco  has  teen  grown  in  Malaya 
ty  the  natives  for  mary  years  tut  Malaya  has  never  been -an  important  tobacco 
producing  country.     The  area  planted  has  increased  greatly  since  about  1932 
owing  principally  to  the  protection  afforded  local  manufacturers  by  higher 
import  duties  on  manufactured  tobacco,  and  by  relatively  low  rates  on  leaf 
imports  essential  to  domestic  manufacture.    A  recent  shortage  of  tobacco 
products  in  Malaya  brought  about  by  the  war  and  the  resultant  rise  in 
prices  of  domestic  tobacco  products  probably  supplied  the  greatest  stimulus 
for  the  increased  crop  of  1940. 

The  types  of  leaf  grown  belong  to  the  heavy  varieties  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheroots  and  dark  cigarettes.    The  principal  type  is  the  large- 
leaf  Deli,  produced  from  acclimatized  s*?ed.    The  Malayans  grow  a  small,  coarse 
leaf  for  their  own  use  but  it  does  not  enter  commercial  consumption.  Several 
years  ago,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the 
Federated  Malay  States  experimented  with  the  cultivation  and  curing  of  bright 
leaf  tobacco  from  seed  imported  from  the  United  States.    The  plants  grew  well, 
but  the  high  atmospheric  humidity  rendered  it  difficult  to  cure  the  leaf  to 
a  good  yellow  color  even  in  a  fire-curing  barn;  consequently  the  experiments 
were  abandoned.    Most  of  the  local  tobacco  is  sun-cured,  in  frames  made  from 
bamboo  laths  placed  in  the  sun  each  day  and  stored  in  sheds  at  night.  It 
takes  between  10  and  14  days  to  cure  the  leaf  by  this  method.    Smaller  quanti- 
ties of  the  local  crop  are  air-cured,  by  suspending  the  leaves  from  the 
ceilings  of  houses  and  sheds  for  2  or  3  weeks,  after  which  process  they  are 
packed  in  gunny  sacks  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  6  months.    Important  quan- 
tities are  also  cured  by  the  natives  for  their  own  use.    In  this  method,  the 
green  leaves  are  sliced  into  shreds  and  dried  in  the  sun.    The  resultant 
product  ha,s  much  the  same  appearance  as  Shag  tobacco. 

Prices  of  domestic  leaf  vary  widely  for  different  grades  in  different 
localities  and  seasons.    A  rough  average  price  realized  in  1940  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  S$35  per  picul  (12.3  cents  per  pound).    In  some  districts  of 
Kelantan,  growers  received,  in  the  neighborhood  of  S$100  per  picul  (35.2  cents 
per  pound)  for  first-grade  tobacco. 

Approximately  all  of  the  Malayan  commercial  crop  is  consumed  in 
local  factories.     In  1940  about  50  percent  of  the  local  leaf  production  was 
used  in  making  cheroots;  35  percent  in  pipe  tobacco;  10  percent  in  cigarettes; 
and  5  percent  in  chewing  tobacco.    Although  some  of  the  locally  made  cigar- 
ettes contain  100  percent  domestic  leaf,  most  of  the  manufacturers  mix 
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domestic  tobacco  with  imported  leaf  for  making  cigarettes,  pipe  tobacco,  and 
chewing  tobacco.    At  one  time  (1929-1933)  the  United  States  furnished  between 
2  and  3  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  leaf  annually  to  this  industry,  but  the 
closing  of  a  modern    British-owned  factory  that  used  American  leaf,  reduced 
the  trade  considerably;  and  through  the  effect  of  the  preferential  tariff,  the 
small  remaining  portion  has  entirely  disappeared.    British  Malayan  leaf  im- 
ports are  now  supplied  by  British  possessions. 

The  domestic  production  of  cigarettes  in  Malay  was  not  very  important 
prior  to  1938  but  since  that  time  several  factories  have  opened  up  with  modern 
machinery.    As  these  factories  a,re  using  domestic  tobacco  principally,  and, 
therefore,  not  even  subject  to  excise  tax,  the  output  is    expected  to  compete 
seriously  in  the  low-priced  field.    It  is  estimated  that  Malayan  cigarette 
production  has  increased  from  90  million  in  1938  to  160  million  in  1939  and 
to  350  million  in  1940.    The  increase  in  output  has  continued  into  1941.  In 
view  of  increased  duties  on  imported  tobacco  products  and  a  general  shortage 
of  supplies,  local  factories  are  working  to  capacity. 

The  domestic  production  of  pipe  tobacco  probably  amounted  to  between 
2.5  and  3.0  million  pounds  in  1940,  although  definite  statistics  as  to  the 
output  are  not  available.    Distributors  of  imported  pipe  tobacco  are  not  in- 
clined to  consider  the  domestic  product  a  serious  competitor  as  the  quality 
is  poor.    A  shortage  of  imported  pipe  tobacco  is  expected  unless  the  authori- 
ties relax  the  import  controls  to  allow  imports  from  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  believed  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  from  Australia  and 
South  Africa.    Moreover,  British  manufacturers  who  formerly  supplied  part  of 
the  market  are  not  in  a  position  to  fill  orders  even  if  they  could  secure 
shipping  space. 


OUTPUT  OP  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 
REDUCED  IIT  NORWAY  

The  Norwegian  Department  of  Supplies  has  issued  an  order  reducing  the 
production  of  the  various  tobacco  factories  to  75  percent  of  the  normal  out- 
put, according  to  information  supplied  the  Office  of  foreign  Agricultural 
Relations..    The  new  order  becomes  effective  on  staggered  dates  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  stocks  on  hand  at  the  various  factories. 

The  production  of  smoking  tobacco  and  cigarettes  is  now  about  60 
percent  of  normal  at  most  of  the  factories  whereas  the  production  of  cigars 
is  as  low  as  30  percent  in  some  plants.    It  is  stated  that  the  shortage  of 
leaf  tobacco  has  been  relieved  somewhat  by  the  small  quantity  of  Italian  to- 
bacco which  was  received  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year. 

******* 
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F  R  U  ^  T  S^,    VEGETABLES,    AND  NUTS 

HEAR  NORMAL  EXPORT 

OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  ORANGES 

TO  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1940  ... 

Exports  of  oranges  from  South  Africa  during  the  1940  marketing 
season  (April-December)  amounted  to  4,337,000  boxes,  according  to  a  report 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  South  African  Citrus  Exchange  appearing  in  the 
"Citrus  Grower."    According  to  his  estimate,  around  80  percent  of  the  ex- 
portable crop  was  moved  during  the  season.    About  414,000  boxes  of  grape- 
fruit or  about  64  percent  of  the  crop  were  exported  but  exports  of  lemons 
were  very  small. 

The  1940  South  African  orange  crop  was  estimated  at  around 
5,404,000  boxes,  or  about  8  percent  above  that  of  the  previous  year  and 
about  73  percent  more  than  the  average  crop  for  the  1932-1936  period. 
The  grapefruit  crop  was  also  heavier,  being  estimated  at  around  647,000 
boxes,  or  substantially  above  that  for  the  previous  year.    The  estimated 
South  African  export  surpluses  and  actual  exports  of  citrus  crops  for 
1940  were  as  follows: 

Estimated  Exports  Percentage 

exportable  in  of  crop 

Item  1940  crop  1940  exported 

1,000  boxes  1,000  boxes  Percent 

Oranges: 

Navels....   1,802  1,802  100 

Mi d- season  varieties. .         180  175  97 

Yalencias    3,422  2,361  69_  

Total  oranges    5,404  4,338  ~  80 

Grapefruit    647  414  64 


Exports  for  the  season  were  the  third  heaviest  on  record,  being 
slightly  below  the  movements  in  1939  and  1937.    By  arrangement  with  the 
British  Ministry  of  Shipping,  sufficient  ship  space  was  allocated  to 
move  the  fruit.    The  individual  boat  lines  serving  in  the  South  African 
trade  before  the  war  were  replaced  by  the  newly  organized  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Service  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping. 

The  returns  on  exports  in  1940,  despite  higher  shipping,  insurance, 
and  other  charges,  were  among  the  "best  prices  received  by  our  producers 
for  many  years,"  the  chairman  stated.    The  average  f.o.b.  price  realized 
was  lls.5d.  ($2.27  United  States)  per  box.    The  entire  export  crop  was 
disposed  of  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  invasion  of  the  countries  on  the 
western  part  of  the  Continent  came  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment of  South  African  citrus  in  volume.    According  to  a  report  of  the 
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Overseas  Representative  in  London -of  the  South  African  Citrus  industry, 
the  net  price  per  'box  realized  in  ."British  markets  for  the  season  averaged 
as  follows,  with  comparisons  for  the  1938  and  1939  seasons: 


United  K 

ingdom  currency 

United 

States 

currency 

Item 

,  1938 

1939 

1940 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Oranges: 

.  4s.lOd. 

7s. 8d. 

12s. 3d 

$0.96 

$1.53 

$2.44 

5s.  7d. 

9s. 5d, 

lls.Sd. 

1.11 

1.88 

2.32 

9s.  Id. 

'  6s. Od. 

10s. 4d. 

1.81 

1.20 

2.06 

All  oranges  . . 

.   .  6s.lOd. 

6s.9d. 

lls.4d. 

1.36 

1.34 

2.26 

6s.  6d. 

7s. 3d. 

14s. lOd. 

1.29 

1.44 

2.95 

Sales  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  made  under  the  terms  of  the  Price 
Control  Order  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  effective  May  20,  1940. 
Under  the  terms,  maximum  prices  for  first-hand  sales,  including  those  by 
importers  and  wholesalers,  and  for  retail  sales  to  consumers  were  estab- 
lished.   Price  differentials  were. "based  upon  the  condition  of  offerings. 
This  order  was  put  into  effect  to  prex-ent  chaotic  movements  in  prices, 
especially  to  prevent  abnormally  high  prices  from  ruling  when  supplies  on 
the  market  were  unavailable  or  very  short. 

In  South  Africa,  the  Citrus  Board  introduced  for  the  first  time  a 
"flat"  pool  method  of  compensating  growers,  the  computation  of  returns  to 
growers  "being  made  without  regard  to  variety,  grade,  or  size  of  fruit  sold 
"by  the  grower.      The  "flat"  pool  method  is  to  "be  used  in  the  1941  season. 
The  Citrus  Board  was  also  used  as  the  organization  through  which  Govern- 
ment-hacked loans  could  he  made  to  producers.    A  loan  of  ,£800,000 
($3,182,000  United  States)  hacked  by  a  Government  guarantee  was  raised 
by  the.  Citrus  Board  from  the  Land  Bank  and  loans  were  made  to  individual 
growers  and  grower  organizations.    These  loans  were  used' largely  to  finance 
purchases  of  packing  materials  and  orchard  supplies  and  to  pa;/  for  certain 
charges  accruing  in  South  Africa  to  cover  costs  of  preparing  the  fruit  for 
export.    This  loan  has  been- repaid.    For  the  1941  season,  the  Citrus 
Board  raised  a  sum  ofsy700,000  ($2,789,000  United  States)  for  similar  pur- 
poses except  that  these  facilities  will  not  be  available  for  the  purchase 
of  fertilizers  or  to  pay  labor  costs  of  fumigation. 

The  chairman  briefly  discussed  the  export  situation  for  1941.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  British  wanted  South  African  oranges,  the  only  limit- 
ing factor  being  shipping  space.    Because  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
shipping  situation-  as  compared  with  that  in  1940,  he  stated  that  plans 
were  being  made  upon  the  assumption  that  about  50  percent  of  the  export- 
able orange  crop  would  be  shipped  in  the  form  of  fresh  fruit  to  Great 
Britain.    The  remainder  may  be  disposed  of  either  in  the  form  of  pulp  and 
.juice  or  in  the  form  of  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  to  lorth  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.    The  United  Kingdom  has  placed  a  total  embargo  on  imports  of 
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grapefruit,  lemons,  and  naartjies  (tangerines)  for  the  1941  season.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  grapefruit  crop  will  probably  "be  converted  to 
pulp  and  juice.    No  plans  were  mentioned  for  lemons  or  naartjies  which 
are  relatively  unimportant, 

SOUTH  AFRICA:    Monthly  exports  of  oranges,  average  1932  to  1936, 


annual  1937  to  1940 


Month 

;  Average 
:  1932-1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

■1 ,000boxeg~ 

lr000  boxes 

l^Q.Q-to-xes 

1  f  QQO  "boTrfeg 

April   

1 

1 

&/ 

5 

2 

May  

. ;  39 

108 

151 

210 

439 

June   

. ;  370 

604 

890 

928 

892 

July  

.  i  458 

922 

496 

529 

535 

August   

.  •  335 

495 

400 

702 

637 

September  .. 

.  •  492 

770 

719 

900 

333 

October  .... 

352 

678 

492 

821 

November  . . . 

.  i  6i 

126 

39 

220 

December  . . . 

1 

,  ,a/ 

2 

10 

Total   

2,109 

3,704 

3,189 

4,325 

Compiled  from  Crops  and  Markets,  South  African  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry ,  Pretoria, 
a/  Less  than  500  boxes. 


BELGIAN  CONGO 

PLANTS  PYRETHRUM  .  .  . 

Commercial  cultivation  of  pyre thrum  flowers  was  started  in  an 
experimental  way  in  the  Belgian  Congo  in  1935  with  about  245  acres  which 
produced  3.3  short  tons  of  dry  flowers.     The  following  year  the  plantings 
were  increased  to  about  800  acres  and  production  increased  to  24  tons. 

The  plantings  during  the  next  2  years  (1937-1938)  were  greatly 
increased  and  it  was  estimated  that  1,100  short  tons  were  produced  in  1940. 
The  1941  production  is  forecast  at  only  275  tons.     The  profit  realized  by 
the  growers  for  the  first  2  years  stimulated  additional  acreage  being 
planted  to  pyrethrum.    Profits  during  1939  and  1940  declined  due  in  part 
to  higher  transportation  and  other  costs  as  a  result  of  the  war.  During 
1941  there  were  1,605  acres  growing  pyrethrum.     Indications  are  that  when 
the  war  is  over  a  heavy  increase  in  production  is  tp  be  expected. 

The  plantings  are  on  the  high,  cool  plateaux  of  Kivu  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi,  at  altitudes  of  6,561  feet  and  upwards.     The  area  is  said  to 
compare  favorably  with  Japan  and  Dalmatia  for  growing  the  plants.  The 
weather  in  these  areas  is  said  to  be  admirably  suited  to  pyrethrum.  The 
yield  is  calculated  at  about  1,100  pounds  of  dried  flowers  per  acre  when 
given  proper  care. 
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It  has  "been  reported  that  the  plant  experiences  some  attacks 
from  thrips,  usually  during  the  dry  season,  while  in  the  more  humid 
zones  where  sunshine  is  insufficient,  the  flowers  may  "be  affected  by  a 
brownish  rot.     The  rot,  which  is  now  being  studied  by  a  Government  agency, 
does  not  affect  the  plant  but  does  reduce  the  percentage  of  salable 
flowers. 

The  Government  of  the  Colony  is  very  much  interested  in  developing 
this  industry  and  on  October  2,  1940,  issued  the  following  ordinance  de- 
signed to  keep  the  quality  and  stand  at  high  levels: 

(a)  The  product  shall  contain  not  more  than  33  percent  of 
unripe  flowers,  the  optimum  degree  of  maturity  being  attained 
when  10  percent  of  the  yellow  central  flowers  of  the  capitu- 
lum  are  still  closed. 

(b)  It  may  contain  not  more  than  10  percent  of  discolored 
or  brownish  flowers,  or  more  than  2  percent  of  stems  or 
closed  buds. 

(c)  It  shall  be  devoid  of  foreign  matter. 

(d)  It  shall  test  at  least  1.20  percent  pyrethrine. 

(e)  It  shall  contain  not  more  than  10  percent  humidity. 

(f)  The  dry  product  shall  conserve  a  coloration  closely 
approaching  that  which  it  possessed  in  a  fresh  state,  that 
is  to  say,  corollas  with  snow-white  stripes,  bright  yellow 
disc,  and  blue-green  involucre. 

Article  2  -  The  inspection  of  conditions  of  quality  and 
packing  of  pyrethrum  flowers  destined  for  export  shall  be 
carried  out  by  agencies  assigned  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Governor  General. 

Certificates  of  inspection  shall  be  attached  to  waybills 
and  must  accompany  the  product  beyond  the  frontier. 

Article  3  -  The  inspection  provided  by  Article  2  hereabove 
required  a  fee  of  0.50  francs  per  kilogram. 

Article  4  -  The  export  of  pyrethrum  flowers  not  corresponding 
to  the  conditions  of  quality  determined  in  the  present  ordinance 
is  forbidden. 


Article  5  -  The  present  ordinance  will  go  into  effect  on 
January  1 ,  1941 
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CANADIAN  MTU  AND  TOGETAELE 
DC'TT  VALUATION  .... 


CANADA:    Record  of  seasonal  advanced  valuation  for  calculating  duty 
on  imports  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  1941 


Commodity 


Apricots  , 
Asparagus 
Beets  , . . 


Cabbage 


Cauliflower, 
Carrots  .... 


Celery  , , 
Cherries 


Cucumbers 


Green  beans 
Green  peas  , 


Lettuce 


Loganberries 


Plums  

Raspberries  , 

Strawberries, 


1.6 


t 

l  Advanced    :  Date 

:  valuation  ; established 

t  : 

:  Date 
i  cancelled 
t 

:  Region 
:  affected 

i      Cents  : 
:  per  pound  t 

*  • 

•  • 

:       1*5       :  June  21 

\  Western  Canada  . 

:       4.0  : 

!  June  27      l  Ontario-Quebec 

l        1.0        :  May  15 
:                  :  June  6 

\           -  ! 

!  Ontario-Quebec 
:  Western  Canada 

:       0.8       :  May    15     :         -  i 
!                 :  June    3     :        -  i 
:  June  28  t 

,  Ontario-Quebec 
:  Western  Canada 
Maritime  Provinces 

:       1.5       :  July   4  : 

Western  Canada 

s       O.g       :  June  3 
**                  1  June  6 

Ontario-Quebec 
:  Western  Canada 

:       0.8       :  July  '.3  : 

Western  Canada 

1       3.0       :  May    30  : 
1                 :  June    5  1 

Western  Canada 
Ontario-Quebec 

:       2.0       :  April  1  s 

l                   :  June  28  ! 
:                   :  July    4  ! 

J 

  1 

< 

On tar i  o-Queb  ec 
Maritime  Provinces 
Western  Canada 

!        1.5       i  June  12  ! 

i  Ontario-Quebec 

:        2.0       :  June    6  i 
*                  :  June    6  s 

:  Ontario -Quebec 
:  Western  Canada 

:       0.8       :  April  1  s 
:  May    14  i 

:  Ontario-Quebec 
:  Western  Canada 

:        2.0       :  June  26  J 
:                   :  June  26  i 

:  Western  Canada 
l  Ontario-Quebec 

:       1.0       :  July    8  : 

:  Western  Canada 

2.0       :  June  26  : 
:  June  26  J 

:  Western  Canada 
:  Ontario -Quebec 

May  9 
May  23 
June  28 


June  20  :  Western  Canada 
July    4      :  Ontario-Quebec 

:  Maritime  Provinces 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  National  ■"■evenue,  Canada. 
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L.iVES.yOCK   AO   AKIMAL    P  R  0  D  U  C  TS 

STOCKS  OP  CAEPET  WOOL  IN  INDIA 
STILL  HEAVY  DESPITE  BECENT  EELEASES 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ...... 

The  release  by  the  British  Wool  Control  of  a  further  5  million 
pounds  l/  of  East  Indian  wools  reported  by  cable  July  5,  1941,  for 
direct  shipment  from  India  to  the  United  States  brings  the  total  quan- 
tity released  since  October  1,  1940,  up  to  that  date  to  19  million 
pounds.    Sale  and  shipment  of  the  recently  released  quantity  is  to  be 
made  as  wool  becomes  available. 

The  Wool  Control  advises  that  of  the  14  million  pounds  released 
previously,  6  million  pounds  awaited  shipment  in  early  July  and  8  mil- 
lion pounds  had  already  been  shipped.    This  implies  that  approximately 
4  million  pounds  were  shipped  in  the  June  quarter  as  direct  shipments 
of  East  Indian  wools  to  the  United  States  from  October  1,  1940,  through 
April  30,  1941,  totaled  4,448,000  pounds,  3,539,000  from  Karachi  and  the 
remainder  from  Bombay,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul 
C.  E.  Macy  stationed  at  Karachi.     Including  Afghan  (Kandahar)  wool, 
which  is  not  subject  to  qiiota  restrictions,  shipments  of  East  Indian 
and  Afghan  wool  for  the  7  months  ended  April  30,  1941  (through  Karachi 
and  Bombay),  combined  amounted  to  8,213,000  pounds  in  1940-41  compared 
with  9,911,000  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1939-40. 

Stocks  had  been  piling  up  in  India,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  stopped  for  several  months  as 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  shipping  space.    Conditions  are  reported  to 
have  improved  somewhat  in  April,  with  small  cargoes  moving  out  for 
United  Kingdom  ports.    Liverpool  has  always  been  the  principal  center 
for  East  Indian  wool  auctions.    As  a  result  of  existing  conditions, 
however,  it  has  been  found  inadvisable  to  continue  the  former  concen- 
tration at  one  point  and  in  the  future,  it  has  been  announced,  sales 
will  be  made  by  private  treaty  arranged  by  the  Wool  Control  Board. 

Congestion  at  Indian  ports  continues.     Stocks  at  ports  in 
mid-May  totaled  approximately  11  million  pounds,  consisting  principally 
of  the  yellow  or  summer  (1940)  clip.    Most  of  the  white  clip,  esti- 
mated at  between  25  and  28  million  pounds,  is  still  held  at  up-country 
producing  centers. 

Annual  production  of  yellow  and  white  types  of  East  Indian  wools 
ranges  from  66.0  to  82.5  million  pounds.     Including  grey  wool,  now 
reserved  for  consumption  in  India,  total  production  for  the  5-year 


1_/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  24,  1941,  for  earlier  infor- 
mation. 
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period  1935  to  1939  was  roughly  estimated  at  84  million  pounds.  The 
summer  or  yellow  clip  usually  arrives  on  the  market  in  October  and  the 
winter  or  white  clip  in  February.    In  addition,  most  of  the  Afghan 
(Kandahar)  wool,  estimated  at  about  7  million  pounds,  and  the  Tibetan 
clio,  estimated  at  10  million  pounds,  is  exported  through  Indian  ports. 

The  East  Indian  wool  released  for  the  United  States  in  March  was 
allotted  to  former  Liverpool  shippers  who  had  had  difficulty  in  making 
shipments  to  that  port  in  recent  months  due  to  lack  of  bottoms  in  which 
to  carry  the  wool. 

As  these  quotas  were  announced  as  transferable  (and  probably 
the  same  holds  good  for  recently  released  wool)  it  seems  likely  that 
holders  of  small  quotas  will  negotiate  with  larger  firms  dealing  with 
the  united  States  for  parcels  of  wools  lying  at  up-country  points 
unsold.    This  will  undoubtedly  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  American 
buyer  as  the  wool  not  at  ports  was  intended  for  Liverpool  and  is  un- 
graded as  is  all  wool  sent  to  that  port.    The  two  leading  contract 
shippers  at  Karachi  who  export  to  the  United  States  ship  only  graded 
wool. 

EAST  INDIAN  WOOLS:    Maximum  issue  prices  of  British  Wool 


Control  in  England 


Effective  j 

 f  

Effective 

Description  j 

June  20,  1940 

February  12,  1941 

British  : 

American  • 

British  : 

American 

currency  : 

currency  ■ 

currency 

currency 

Pence 

Cents  • 

Pence 

Cents 

per  pound 

per  pound 

per  pound 

per  pound 

Vicanere,  white   

21.00 

35.22 

'22.00 

36.9 

Joria,  white   

18.00 

30.19 

19.00 

31.9 

Mar war ,  white  f 

15.50 

26.00 

16.25 

27.3 

Sands sh,  black   

:  12.00 

20.13 

12.50 

20.5 

Kandesh,  grey   

i  9.25 

:  15.51 

9.75 

j'  16.4 

Kandahar 

(Afghan .white)  .... 

1  14.75 

24.74 

j  15.50 

;  26.0 

Wool  Control  Order  Ho.  12  and  No.  15;  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  1941 
No.  166. 


Tibetan  wool 


Crea.ter-than-normal  domestic  consumption  combined  with  continued 
demand  from  the  United  States  hao  considerably  reduced  supplies  of 
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Tibetan  wool.    Practically  all  not  purchased  by  Indian  mi lias  has  been 
taken  off  the  market  by  shippers  who  expect  a  continuation  of  the  favor- 
able market  conditions. 

The  Monsoon  season,  when  supplies  can  no  longer  be  received  from 
Tibet,  due  to  impassible  condition  of  the  mountain  trails,  is  just 
approaching.    The  rains  usually  begin  in  June  or  early  July  and  last 
until  October  or  November,  during  which  time  Kaliinpong  receives  no  new 
stipplies.    These  wools  are  first  transported  to  Kalimpong  and  then  to 
Calcutta.    The  Tibetan  wool  clip  is  estimated  at  approximately  10  mil- 
lion pounds, 

Afghan  wool 

Exports  of  Afghan  wool  direct  to  the  United  States  since  June 
1940  (the  date  direct  exports  of  this  wool  began  to  move  through  Karachi) 
totaled  3,765,000  pounds.     Stocks  of  this  wool  are  almost  exhausted  and 
surveys  of  some  recent  arrivals  show  that  in  some  cases  from  25  to  50 
percent  of  the  bales  (after  having  been  opened  and  the  center  portion 
inspected)  had  been  found  to  consist  of  Indian,  not  Afghan  wool,  which 
was  smuggled  across  the  frontier. 

Prices  of  Kandahar  wools  on  May  13  from  Afghanistan  were  quoted 
at  88  rupees  per  maund  of  82  pounds  (32  cents  United  States  per  pound) 
at  Karachi, 


UNITED  KINGDOM  WOOL 
CONSUMPTION  EXPECTED 
TO  EE  SMALLER  ... 

Wool  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1941  will  probably  be 
below  the  high  level  of  1940.  i  The  reduction  is  chiefly  in  wool  alloca- 
tions to  manufacturers  engaged  in  production  for  the  home  market. 
Manufacturers  of  piecegoods  for  export  are  allocated  full  supplies  nec- 
essary for  the  fulfillment  of' foreign  orders  and  adequate  supplies  are 
also  allocated  to  manufacturers  engaged  on  Government  contracts.  Wool 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  war  year,  November  1939- 
October  1940,  reached  over  1  billion  pounds,  according  to  reliable 
trade  sources,  compared  with,  an  average  of  700  million  pounds  in  the  5 
years  1935  to  1939. 

Although  no  statistics  are  being  published  it  is  believed  that 
the  United  Kingdom  has  substantial  stocks  of  wool  on  hand.    Fine  wool 
(Merino)  is  more  plentiful  than  coarsebred  qualities  and  the  latter 
cannot  be  obtained  for  domestic  civilian  trade.    The  United  Kingdom  has 
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access  to  plentiful  supplies  of  Merino  wool,  having  purchased  the  entire 
exportable  surpluses  of  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Cross- 
bred wool  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Hew  Zealand  are  also  avail- 
able to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  available  supply  of  this  kind  is  not 
so  large  as  that  of  Merino  wool. 

Wool  prices,  especially  of  raw  material  for  export,  have  been 
stabilized  for  some  time.    The  Home  Issue  prices  numbers  13  and  14 
announced  September  13  and  14,  1949,  have  been  extended  until  February 
15,  1942,  for  raw  material  required  for  the  production  of  fabrics  for 
export;  until  December  15,  1941,  for  raw  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  yarn  for  export;  and  until  October  31,  1941,  for  raw  material  alloca- 
ted to  the  home  trade  ration. 

The  prices  still  in  effect  for  wool  and  tops  are  given  in  the 
following  table.    Wool  sold  by  the  Wool  Control  for  export  in  its 
existing  state  is  about  2-l/2  percent  higher  in  price  than  when  sold 
for  manufacture  in  Great  Britain, 


UNITED  KINGDOM:    Wool  Control  Board  issue  prices  for  wool 

and  tops,  announced  September  13  and  14,  1940, 
 .  with  compari sons  


Description 

Colonial  wool, 
'      Cleaned,  scoured, 
I           oil  combed 

Tops, 

Colonial,  oil  combed 

affective 
Mar,  1, 

1940  a/ 

Operative 
Sept.  13, 
•    1940  b/ 

Effective 
Mar.  1, 

1940  c? 

Operative 
Sept.  14, 
1940  d/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

■oer  pound 

per  pound 

per  pound 

per  pound 

70' 

s  warp   

62.05 

64.57 

77.15 

81.76 

70' 

s  average  ,  

^  55.76 

57.86 

72.53 

76.73 

66' 

s  warp   

57.86 

60.38 

72.95 

77.57 

64' 

s  warp  ,  

57.02 

59.54 

71.28 

75.47 

64' 

s  average   

52.83 

54.93 

69.18 

73.37 

60' 

s  super  : 

53.67  • 

55.76 

67.49 

71.70 

60' 

s  ordinary   

51.57 

54.09 

65.83  ' 

69.50 

58' 

s  super  ; 

51.99 

51.57 

64. 15 

67. 92 

58" 

s  average  

49.89  ' 

51.99 

62.4-7 

36.25 

a/  Issue  prices  No.  9. 

b/  Issue  prices  No,  13. 

c/  Issue  prices  No.  10. 

d/  Issue  prices  No.  14. 
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CAjlAJDlAN  EXPORTS 
AND  IMPOSES  OF  MEAT 


CALI&M:    Exports  and  imports  of  meat,  total  and  to  the  United  States, 
1939,  19^,  and  January-May,  19I+O  and  19I+I 


Exports 


Item 

!  1939 

*  19U0 

•     Jam  is,  tv 

-  May 

l  United 
5  States 

j  Total 

:  United 
:  States 

:  Total 

:  Total 
:    19^  a/ 

:  Total 
:  19 kl  a/ 

:  Number 

:  Number 

:  Number 

:  Number 

:  Number 

:  Number 

CaUle  

!  201,065 

1    S3, 39s 
12U 
|  2,963 

:  203,791 
s    6k, 63k 

!  5,226 

i  3.3^ 

i  153, S56 
i  75,658 

5  265 

1  3,653 

:  157, 26U 
»  76,517 
1  7,203 
i  3,991 

i  51,971 
'  29,556 
!  699 

!  371 

:  51,592 
:  25,901 

!  lU,356 

:  628 

!  1,000 

!  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
►  pounds 

:  1,000 
1  -pounds 

:  1,000 

!  pounds 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

73k  i 

551  ! 
2,330  ! 

s  U,358 

:  187,821+  ; 
s     7,206  : 

205  : 

t     7,503  : 
i+,6i+2  1 

;  U96 
382  i 

3.1S3  j 

i     3,693  : 

3U5, Soh  i 

*     7,705  i 
I83  1 
:     2,690  ! 

665  1 

6,373  : 

!  1,16k 

J  1,759 

!  213,51+7 
t  11,091 

!  117 
!  63k 

33 
651 

Canned  "beef  . . . .  i 
Bacon  and  hams . . ; 

1  lUo,66l 
2,571  - 

:         59  1 
i        713  - 
kOO  : 
6,008  : 

Mutton  and  lame.! 

Ti  P  Vf"?       i*\rrr\ft^Tn  A  * 

jjctx  u,  uoiiipy  UXLQ.   *  «  , 

Canned  meats  . . . : 

T . 

13  ! 

39  | 

Imports 

9  i 

731  * 
25,877  : 
67  : 

130  : 

12,812  : 

732  : 

25,877  : 
1,566  : 

187  : 

1+68  : 
2,308  i 

« 

7  1 

2,09k  : 
35,871  : 
189  s 

23  3  i 
10,381+  : 
2,091+  : 

35,871  s 
921  : 

85  : 
6,60k  : 
l,lkk  1 

27,857  : 
69I+  j 

316 

2,801+ 
118 

1.39** 
1.569 
b/ 

37 
19 

Bacon  and  hams . . : 

Pork  : 

Mutton  and  lamb.: 

Lard  compound. . . : 
Canned  meats  . . . : 

• 

135  : 
288  : 
US  : 

2  : 
3>+  : 
29  : 

2  : 
92  : 
227  : 

1  : 

149  : 
122  : 

May' 191+0  and'191+l,  '  • 

a/  Not  available  by  countries,    b/  Less  than  500  pounds. 
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&|IE  EA  L    AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

FOOD  EATIONING-  III  ITALY  l/  .  .  . 

Italy's  wartime  food  situation  is  rather  unsatisfactory  though 
the  country's  self-sufficiency  in  foods  on  the  "basis  of  production  and 
consumption  in  recent  years  x^as  high  -  estimated  at  a  theoretical  94 
percent  on  a  calorie  "basis.    However,  the  diet  of  large  sectors  of  the 
population  is  a  very  frugal  one,  notably  in  the  south,  and  food  consump- 
tion in  the  period  1934-1937  had  declined  compared  to  that  in  the  eco- 
nomically more  prosperous  years  1926-1929.  2/    It  apnesrs,  therefore, 
that  the  high  level  of  self-sufficiency  mentioned  was  partly  due  to  a 
low  level  of  consumption.    If  consumption  had  "been  maintained  at  the 
1926-1929  standard,  self-sufficiency  in  foods  in  the  period  1934-1937 
would  have  "been  slightly  "below  90  percent. 

Italy's  normal  deficit  in  fats  and  oils  was  considerable,  over 
one- third  of  consumption,  largely  covered  "by  imports  of  oilfruits  and 
oilseeds.    Normally  Italy  also  imported  some  livestock  (or  meat),  siz- 
able quantities  of  fish  as  well  as  of  grain,  mainly  wheat  and  corn.  The 
country  usually  is  an  important  exporter  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
nuts,  cheese,  rice,  and  wine. 

l/    The  series  on  food  rationing  in  European  countries,  which  this  article 
on  Italy  concludes,  has  been  prepared  by  J.  H,  Hichter,    The  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  has  had  the  privilege  of  comparing  its 
material  on  present  rations  with  data  available  in  the  Economic, 
Financial  and  Transit  Department  of  the  League  of  Nations  (now  in  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton  University)  whose  officials 
have  shown  genuine  interest  in  a  measure  of  scientific  cooperation  on 
the  subject. 

The  countries  previously  reviewed  are  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France.  (Cf.  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  May  5,  12,  and  19;  June  9,  16,  and  23.)    An  article  on  Ration- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom  was  published  in  Foreign  Agriculture,  January 
1941.    A  review  of  the  food  situation  in  Germany  will  shortly  appear. 

This  material,  which  in  some  minor  cases  is  still  subject  to  revi- 
sion, has  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  providing  the  basis  for  an  inter- 
national comparison  of  the  rations,  both  absolute  and  in  terms  of  pre- 
war consumption.    It  is  contemplated  to  publish  such  a  study  in  an  early 
issue  of  Foreign  Agriculture. 

2/    Benedetto  Barberi  in  his  study  "Indagine  statistica  sulle  disponi- 
bilita.  alimentari  della  popolazione  italiana  dal  1922  al  1937"  estimates 
this  decline  at  roughly  12  percent  per  adult  male  consumer,  on  a  calorie 
basis.     The  estimate  is  12  percent  each  for  proteins,  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates.    (Cf.  Annali  di  Statistica,  Serie  VII,  Vol.  Ill,  1939,  pages 
68-69.)    According  to  the  same  author,  food  consumption  recovered  in 
1937  and  1938, 
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That  the  present  food  situation  should  he  as  unfavorable  as  it 
actually  is  at  first  sight  appears  difficult  to  explain  since  1940  agri- 
cultural production  was  by  no  means  abnormally  low.    The  wheat  crop,  it 
is  true,  turned  out  small,  hut  the  corn  and  rice  crops  were  large,  and 
olive-oil  production  was  reported  to  have  "been  the  largest  in  many  years. 
Factors  other  than  the  current  level  of  domestic  production  must,  there- 
fore, account  for  the  considerable  restrictions  to  which  civilian  food 
consumption  in  Italy  has  "been  subjected  for  the  past  6  months. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  that  precautionary  reservation  of 
stocks  for  the  armed  forces  and  for  future  contingencies  have  deeply  cut 
into  the  flow  of  food  supplies  for  ordinary  civilian  consumers  -  the 
more  so  since  the  accumulation  of  reserves  prior  to  Italy's  entry  into 
the  war  had  not  been  on  a  large  scale.    Military  and  emergency  stocks  had, 
therefore,  to  he  "built  up  largely  from  wartime  domestic  supplies.  Italy's 
armies,  also,  must  live  on  home  supplies  and,  contrary  to  Germany's,  were 
unable  to  cover  part  of  their  requirements  from  the  produce -of  conquered 
and  occupied  countries.    Furthermore,  there  are  indications  that  Italy's 
current  exports  of  foodstuffs  to  Germany  are  relatively  large,  and  in 
fact  larger  than  in  normal  pre-war  years. 

All  these  factors,  and  prohably  some  others  such  as  inequitable 
distrihution  and  transportation  difficulties,  go  far  to  explain  why, 
despite  a  "basically  high  degree  of  food  self-sufficiency,  large  parts  of 
the  Italian  population  had  to  reduce  their  consumption  to  levels  con- 
siderably below  the  reduced  normal  of  recent  years. 

The  following  table  compares  present  food  rations,  as  officially 
decreed,  with  statistics  showing  pre-war  consumption  by  various  social 
groups  in  various  parts  of  Italy.     These  pre-war  statistics  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  household- budget  inquiry  made  in  1929  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Alfredo  Hiceforo  and  Dr.  Guido  Galeotti. 

The  table  further  gives  comparisons  with  overall  average  per 
capita  consumption  data  calculated  hy  Professor  Benedetto  Barberi  in  a 
detailed  study  of  total  supplies.    Barberi 's  per  capita  figures  have 
been  converted  into  figures  per  "consumption  unit"  (adult  male)  on  the 
basis  of  Graham  Lusk' s  scale  to  make  them  more  nearly  comparable  with 
Professor  liceforo's  1929  regional  inquiry  data.    This  has  been  done,  in 
the  interest  of  comparability,  despite  the  serious  objections  which  may 
be  raised  against  a  uniform  conversion  scale,  not  differentiated  by 
products,  if  the:subject  of  the  study  is  not  total  food  consumption,  but 
consumption  of  individual  foods. 

Little  is  known  regarding  present  actual  food  consumption  in 
Italy.    There  seems  to  be  considerable  variation  by  groups  of  consumers 
and  geographical  regions,  and  in  some  districts,  notably  of  southern 
Italy  and  the  Islands,  conditions  seem  to  be  particularly  unsatisfactory. 
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Prices  of  food  have  risen  Considerably  which,  it  may  he  concluded, 
is  also  an  important  factor  in  curtailing  food  consumption  hy  the  lower- 
income  groups.    The  poorer  people,  it  appears,  are  not  only  rationed  hy 
the  physical  restrictions  imposed  upon  consumption  hut  also  hy  their  pur- 
chasing power.    More  well-to-do  families,  according  to  some  reports,  are 
ahle  to  supplement  their  official  rations  hy  purchases  at  high  prices 
in  the  clandestine  food  markets  and  of  the  more  expensive  unrationed 
foods  to  which  the  "buying  power  of  the  low- income  groups  has  no  access. 

It  is  not  known  whether  official  rations  are  always  ohtainahle  in 
full  quantities,  hut  there  are  strong  indications  that  the  supply  of 
meat  does  not  nearly  suffice  to  honor  the  rations  fully.    Bread  is  not 
at  present  officially  rationed,  hut  recently  seems  to  have  been  available 
only  in  quantities  below  pre-war  consumption. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  reasonably  reliable  opinion  as 
to  how  present  food  consumption  by  civilians  in  Italy  compares  with  their 
normal  pre-war  intake.    In  the  pre-war  comparisons  appropriate  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  wartime  rations  do  not  appear 
to  dif fenentiate  as  between  adult  and  child.    If  we  disregard  consumption 
by  the  apparently  privileged  classes  -  agricultural  producers  and  the 
more  well-to-do  families  -  the  data  given  in  the  table  seem  to  suggest 
that  present  consumption  by  the  mass  of  the  lower-class  families  is  con- 
siderably below  their  pre-war  standard. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country  wartime  consumption  of  bread, 
flour,  and  cereals  (including  rice  and  alimentary  pastes)  by  the  poorer 
class  has  probably  not  differed  much  from  pre-war,  while  in  other  parts 
-  notably  the  south  where  alimentary  pastes  prevail  -  the  reduction  may 
perhaps  be  estimated  at  up  to  as  much  as  one-third.     Consumption  of 
alimentary  pastes  alone  may  have  declined  by  perhaps  as  much  as  40  or 
even  50  percent  in  parts  of  southern  Italy.    Since  June  rather  drastic  lo- 
cal rationing  of  bread  has  been  reported  from  parts  of  northern  Italy. 

Consumption  of  sugar,  which  is  normally  small  over  wide  areas  of 
Italy,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  curtailed.    Meat  consumption 
has  probably  been  reduced  to  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  of  pre-war, 
and  the  consumption  of  fats  to  perhaps  from  one-half  to  one-third. 

These  restrictions  are  the  more  serious  since  the  diet  of  the 
lower-income  groups  relies  mainly  on  bread,  alimentary  pastes,  rice, 
and  olive  oil,  while  their  income  is  inadequate  to  purchase  sufficient 
quantities  of  nonrationed  foodstuffs,  such  as  vegetables,  fruits,  etc. 
Wartime  privations  for  the  lower-class  Italian  families  seem  even  more 
severe  than  those  to  which  the  comparable  French  groups  are  being 
subjected,  since  equally  extensive  reductions  in  consumption  compared 
to  pre-war  in  Italy  were  made  from  a  lower  general  level  of  nutrition. 
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FORSIGI!  EXCHANGE  .  .  . 

EXCHANGE  BATES:    Average  value  in  Few  fork  of  specified  currencies, 
July  12,  19^1*  viiih  comparisons  a/ 


S5 


'ffederal  Reserve  Board. 


:  Monetary 

« 

I 

Month 

*        Week  ended 

:  Year 

»  XyLVj 

!  1939 

;  19U0 

!  19^1 

•19^1 

• 

*  June 

*  June 

j  May 

)  June 

,'June28 

,'July  5 

iJuly  12 

: Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents 

; Cant 3 

: Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents 

Argentina. . . 

! Paper  peso 

j  29.77 

:  31.22 

i  29.77 

:  29.77 

j  29.77 

j  29.77 

i  29.77 

1  29.77 

I  Australia  b/ 

{Pound.  

:305.lS{ 

*  ♦ 

:  373*12!  237  .OU 
« 

*3?1.19 

:321.25 

:32l.i3 

ba.l5 

Canada  b/. . . 

{Dollar.. . 

99.77s  S0.07- 

!  1 

H6g. 2^:360.16; 

!  S7.U2 

!  88.18 

t  CS.1S 

!  SS.27 

5  88.19 

China  < 

tShang.yuan! 

1  ; 

6.00! 

1 

l  5.25: 

i  %3k 

1  5.37 

I  5.30 

!  5.17 

England  b/..! 

Pound  1 

333.001 

.UO3.IO1 

U03.i6j 

^3.  Ok, 

,1+03.06, 

1 

11403.05 

Eeichsmark! 

to.02i 
5.0^: 

HO.10! 

'  39.97^ 
5.0U! 

39.97: 

.97 :' 

C/5.26! 

d/ ; 

d/  : 

a/  i 

d/  ; 

d/ 
A/ 

Lira  • 

5.26s 

5.0S! 

Japan,  • 

Yen  : 

2J.10M 

27.28; 

23.U3S 

23.  W, 

23.  kk*. 

23,  W: 

23. UU: 

23,^ 

• 

Mexico  * 

Peso  : 

is.  55: 

19.75: 

18.37! 

20.5*+: 

20.53: 

20.52: 

20. 5^: 

20.5U 

Krona. . . . . j 

23. gO; 

2^.11! 

23. SO: 

23. SU: 

-23.  SU: 

d/ ; 

d/ ! 

1/ 

Svdtserland. : 

Eranc 

22.68: 

22.555 

22.U6: 

23. 20: 

c/  s 
-23.21: 

d/  : 

a/ ; 

4/ 

|/  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.  Denmark,  Erance,  tl-B  Netherlands,  and 
,or '7aLom:Uted»  aS  rates  are  not  availal3le.    The  last  average  monthly  notations 

W6re  aB  f°H°ws!    Denmark,  March,  19.31  cents;  Erance,  June,  2.01;  the 
Netherlands,  April,  53.OS;  and  Norway,  April,  22.71  cents. 
J  in  addition  zo  the  free  rate  there  is  also  a  fixed  official  "buying  rate: 

!w  m^alia,  322.80  cents;  Canada,  9O.9I;  and  England,  UC3.5O  cents. 
$/  Through  June  16  only. 
4/  Not  yet  available. 
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Index 

Page  j:  Page 

Late  cables  50  peanut  meal,  prices,  China, 

  1938-191*1    5g 

Barley,  crop  condition,  Peanut  oil: 

Switzerland,  July  1,  19H1  50  Exports,  China,  1937~38  to 

Corn,  prices,  principal  markets,  ::         191*0-1+1    55,58 

July  12,  19U1   5U  J:     prides,  China,  193S-191+1..   52 

Cotton:  Peanuts: 

Bounty  payments,  Australia,  Exports,  China,  1937-38  to 

1911.1-19^3   60  19l|0-lH  55,56,57 

Crop  prospects:  ::      Prices,  China.  193S-I9U1   58 

Argentina,  191+1                               50  ::  Pyrethrum,  production, 

Brazil,  191*1    50  ::      Belgian  Congo,  19^,19^1  67,6s 

Production,  Australia,  191*0-1*1....  60  ::  Rayon,  production,  Spain, 

Crop  prospects,  Canada,  July  19U1...  50  ::      1922-19^0   61,62 

Exchange  rates,  specified,  foreign          ::  Rye,  crop  condition, 

countries,  July  12,  19I+I  85  ::      Switzerland,  July  1,  19^1  50 

Pood  ratiortf-ng,  Italy,                             ::  Tobacco: 

March  l$kl    ::      Manufacture,  Norway,  19H1  61* 

Pruit  (specified),  duty  valuation,  ::      Production,  Malaya,  19I+O  63 

Canada,  19I+I  69  ::  Vegetables  (specified),  duty 

Grains:  :•      valuation,  Canada,  19U1   69 

Crop  condition,  Switzerland,                 ::  Wheat: 

July  1,  19I41    50  ::     Acreage,  Tunisia,,  1935-191+1   53 

Shipments  (feed),  principal                  ::  Crop  condition: 

countries,  July  12,  I9I+I   : :  ■       Canada,  June  30,19^1   51,56 

Grapefruit:  t:         Switzerland,  July  1,19^1   5° 

Exports,  South  Africa,  I9H0  65  ::      Exports,  Tunisia,  1335-191*1   53 

Prices,  South  Africa, 193S-I9I+O. .. .  66  ::  Prices,  principal  countries, 

Meat  (specified):  ::         July  12,  19U1   5^ 

Exports,  Canada,  Janua.ry  -May,              ::  Production,  Tunisia,  1935-i91+l»»  53 

I9J+1                                               7I*  Shipments,  principal  countries, 

Imports,  Canada,  Jan. -May ,191*1. .  . .  7**  ::         July  12,  1#1   53 

Oats,  crop  condition,  Switzerland,           ::  Wool: 

July  1,  I9I&   50  ::      Consumption,  U.K.,  19I+1  72,73 

Olives,  exports,  Spain  to  U.S.,               ::  Prices: 

May  19 Ul  ,   50  ::         U.K.  ( Indian)  ,Peb. 12, 19H1  71 

Oranges:                                                   ::  U.K.  (  Colonial) Sept. 13,191*0. . .  73 

Exports,  South  Africa,  191*0....  65,67::  StocTcs  (carpet),  India,' 

Prices,  South  Africa,  1938-19110...  66  ::         July  5,  19U1  70~72 
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